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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


in spite of the somewhat 


vities of the Society, 
been maintained through- 


The acti 
uncertain state of the exchequer, have 


out the year: 
The Spring Meeting was held on May 21st, at Northallerton, 
with the President in the chair. A paper entitled ‘‘A Dialect 
Fairfax-Blakeborough, of Norton- 


Survey’ was read by. Mr. 
n on the differences in purity 


on-Tees, who touched in tur  G 
and sonority of the North and West Riding dialects ; on the 
dialect writing; 00 the need for the adoption of 

men might be able to read 


question of 
4 standard spelling, that Yorkshire 
their dialect as Scotsmen did theirs ; and on the regrettable 
decline of dialect 10 general, owing to the influence of the 
elementary schools, and to the influx of slang and of 
Americanisms. 

of the Society’s financial 


The change of date for the ending 
year from September zoth to Decem 
the Annual Meeting held in Leeds on Novmber zoth, 1926, 
necessitated the postponement of the 1927 Annual Meeting, 
in order that the accounts might be complete. 


An ordinary meeting was held at Bradford on September 
s read by Mr. W. Grant, 


roth, when an interesting paper wa 
of Aberdeen, on the subject of the New Scottish Dictionary, 
and its interest to Yorkshiremen, which was followed by an 
animated and well-sustained discussion. 

Perhaps the most important work of the year may be said 
to have centred round the efforts made 1n various directions 
to further the carrying out of Mr. Bruff’s Dialect Recording 


Scheme. 
At the Council meeting of March ath, 1927, a Sub-com- 
E. V. Gordon, 


mee consisting of Messrs. Bruff, Cowling, 

De Rees a the Hon. Secretary, was appointed, to invite 
pe ee rie Yorkshire Universities in the proposed 
z Hees to t e Carnegie Trustees; to draft the letter of 
aaee ea and to invite the Yorkshire Universities to nom- 
Re i nie a ee staff to. form a Joint Committee with 
a eat one ta ect Soelety “to deal with the composition 
ai ey en r recording in dialect, and the preparation 


Tee. 
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The Sub-committee met on April goth. Prego, 
Bruff, Cowling, Dr. Rowe, and the Hon. Ske ae Mess, 


To the shortened form of Mr. Bruff’s draft of },: 
some introductory paragraphs were added, anq e SChem, 
was brought into suitable length for Presentation® i 
Universities and to the Carnegie Trustees. ees 


On the motion of Mr. Cowling, seconded by Mr 
was decided, that in addition to the support of the pu 
Academy (strongly advocated by Mr. A. E. Twentym Brit; 
letter of application, when duly produced, should be cw th 
for signature, not only to the Universities, but to bape: 
men of the county generally. A list containing sone 
names was drawn up, to which the Hon, Secretary wags 9: 
power to add. Pat 


The Hon. Secretary was also instructed to write 
Yorkshire Universities asking them to nominate two o; 
representatives and to Principal Morgan asking him ‘to 
and on Mr. Twentyman’s recommendation was dec 
enclose this list with the letter of application. The fol 
is the list of the Joint Committee appointed : 


Representing Sheffield University— 


a 


Brug, 


) 


The Yorkshire i 
2 Dis Ife tales 


Je ‘> 


rof. Daniel Jones. 


to the 


while expressing 
available funds h 

Two Council meetings were held in Leeds during the year 
eth and June 25th respectively. ; ; 
nual Meeting (November 2oth, 1926), five 


new members have joined the Society : 
Mr. H. Blackburn, School-house, Melbourne, Derby, 
Dr. J. ©. Lyth, The Glen, Heworth, York. 
Rev. Harold Lee, 291; Wragby Road, Lincoln. 
Mr. W. Grant, Aberdeen and Sheffield University. 


i embers have been lost by death: 
pone Rev. Thomas Clark, 
Messrs. J. Nicholson, 

_ E. Campbell, 
0 A. L. Knight, 
Rev, Thomas Stephens, 
Mr. J. W. Wilkinson, 
Miss Fyfe, and 
Mr. T. A. J. Waddington. 


Eleven members withdrew : 
H. A. Cadman, A. Whiteley (Morecambe), Lady 


“Leconfield, J. Jessop (Hull), Alderman Ormerod, 
A. E. Halliday, J. H. Holdsworth, H. Mellor, 
C. W. Towlson, G. Hardwick (Bridlington), and 


R. Denby, 

and seven members were 
the Hon. Treasurer’s letters wer 
known and ‘‘Gone away.” 

Including the five new members and the fifteen Life-members, 
the Society now numbers two hundred and fifty members. 
After paying for the publication of Transactions and other 
working expenses, the Hon. Treasurer’s statement to date 
showed a balance of £20 12s. 2d. in the bank. 


L. H. ALLISON, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ad already been allocated until 1930. 


| 

Academy, it was too late fomihen ily, meeting. of the Car | 

Trustees 5 4S again it was too late for their October sided rie | 
owing to the delay in securing the still required Rosecae 
When eventually it came before them in December, 4 ae 
again too late. A polite letter from Lieut.-Col. Mitchell. 
interest in the scheme, regretted that all 

| 

| 

| 


on March 1 
Since the last An 


”? 


struck off the Members’ list, because 
e returned marked “Not 


The Hon. Treasurer w 1 

he . ould like to take the opportunity of 
Fem Rae members generally, that there are till a weed 
umber of subscriptions still outstanding. " 


AIRFAX- BLAKEBOROUGH TO THE YORKSHIRE 


[PAPER READ BY Jak 
at NORTHALLERTON, 1927.| 


DIALECT SOCIETY 


I suppose the real value of a paper read before a Bemieine 
of those who are already well informed enthusiasts regar Ze 
the subject to be dealt with is not so much the amount (© 
new information which the paper may contain as its provocative 
character. By this I mean provocation of thought and discus- 
sion. Incidentally, it may be that the views of those who read 
such papers are of interest as being the expression of opinion 
of an individual whose ideas—whether agreed with or not— 
are, rightly or wrongly, considered worth having, or at any 
rate worth listening to. At the very outset , I would say 
that in giving my own opinions I may occasionally appear 
insular, lacking in catholic sympathies, circumscribed and pre- 
judiced in outlook. It is possible that I may even cause 
annoyance to some who have not been privileged to be born 
in the North Riding of this great county of ours, but who 
are nevertheless—and rightly so—full of local patriotism for 
the folk-speech, lore, legend, and tradition of that part of 
the county which is to them ‘‘home.’’ There is a local patriot- 
ism, just as there is a national patriotism, and students of 
local lore, of gibes and jingles, know that this patriotism often 
went further than mere loyalty to, and affection for, our own 
immediate homeland. Not infrequently it made for jealousy, 
for commendable competition, and also for abuse both physical 
and vocal. Having said so much, let me now say that I con- 
sider the dialect, idiom, intonation, and expressiveness of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire unequalled by any other in England. 
To me, the West Riding folk-speech abounds in too many 
vulgarisms and exotics, whilst. its throaty, grating delivery 
is not merely lacking in the music of the North Riding dialect, 
but to the ear of many of those who are essentially North 
Riding it is relatively what discord is to the ear of the sensitive 
musician. Yet one would not have it otherwise than that those 
of the West Riding should find their own folk-speech appeal to 


, 


fe) 
them and do all in their power to preserve that which jg 
in it. What some of us do regret is that the West R; Pest 
lous than the North Riding." 
=e) the 


being so much more popu ; 

dialect of the West Riding is by outsiders considered (maj 
4 y > AAS ain] 

perforce) to represent the folk-speech of the whole coy 
More than this: If ever a Yorkshire ruralist is represente, 
on the stage he is invariably heard and made to speak Son 
patois—Heaven above knows what it is !—which purports to 
be West Riding dialect, but which has a very distinct baa 
sinister and distinct traces of Lancashire, Devon, Irelaen 
and even Somerset. But the speech 1s supposed to be West 
Riding, and some of you who have been condemned to listen 
to it, may have felt with me that funerals and forty-second- 
rate gramophones are much more enjoyable. But were it 
otherwise, were the West Riding dialect rendered so that 
the greatest West Riding purist could cavil or carp, is it 
fair to Yorkshire that she should always be represented by 
the West Riding factory tyPe and that the genera! 
i f dialect, its value and 


public should gain its impression 0 , its 
the inane imbecilities and idiocrities which 


expressiveness from 

are supposed to be t pical Yorkshire-isms uttered by typical 
Vorkshiremen? I remember once being so incensed with a 
play in which a soi-disant, pseudo-Yorkshire huntsman 
appeared, that I sought out the stage manager and told him 


that to those who knew Yorkshire, and anything about how 
n,’’ the representation in his 


a huntsman should be “‘putten 0: 

play was an offensive travesty, inaccurate in every detail— 
an abomination before the Lord! He was mildly interested, 
and the result was that I was asked to re-write the part, to 
coach the character, and to dress him. The revision, both from 
a dialect and sartorial point of view, was even worse. The 


huntsman certainly dispensed with a dress collar and tie, and 
d his throat as though he was in 


wound a hunting-stock roun 
“extremity wi ’t’mumps”’ OF “deead iv a cawd.’’ He also 
put on spurs (incidentally upside down and on the wrong: 
feet), but he certainly proved that there are very few South- 
country men who can “‘get their tongues roond Yorkshire 
talk.” I would like to emphasise this libellous representation 
of Yorkshire folk and Yorkshire folk-speech on the stage. It 
is not even an extravagance—an exaggeration of the truth— 
it is false, forced, unreal, unnatural, irritating and offensive 
from beginning to end. 

Having sounded one semi-discordant note, let me pass on 
to another—the fearsome manner in which even some know- 


ledgable Yorkshire folk often write their dialect. Perhaps 


few in their day wrote more in dialect—and he always insisted 


it was language—than my late father, few perhaps were in 


II 

more demand to give oral expositi 

£ é xposition; % 

allowed as pardonable filial seedeet if ot dialect. It mav he 
that the system he adopted in writing our ae that I consider 
easiest to follow, not only by those outside Perper: was the 
Yorkshire people themselves. I fancy his WANs tie ba by 
» . KS 1ac their 


Ss € ale-— pe ing - 
we isle Cos aerate several editions and 
: eo ered something which c 
without sacrificing anything eye nore fe could 
accuracy. He avoided alivaccents and other ex PN A 
ey. ; : pression mark 
all diphthongs and the peculiar type which some recent wri Sy 
have found or thought necessary in their works. Meankly, 
some of these later books have pages which literally Sees 
before my eyes, which frighten me and are to me intensely 
difficult to read, though I have read dialect all my life Heacd 
it all my life—loved it all my life. What then ae? (RS ie 
forbidding effect on those who have not accustomed themselves 
to reading their own folk-speech, and others, outside the realms 
of Yorkshire, who are anxious to study it? It is ten thousand 
a uniform standard for dialect 


pities that we have not evolved 
to be printed, thus avoiding the state of affairs which at 


present exists, of every man and woman having a style of 
his or her own. To me it seems quite possible to portray 
the folk-speech of Yorkshire folk quite simply, quite accur- 
ately, and without loss of character and truth, and yet make 
it, if not altogether easy, certainly not so terrifying that many, 
who can speak it fluently, put down the printed word as 
being entirely beyond them. Such old-time delineators as 
Castillo, George Markham Tweddle, Florence Cleveland, 
(Tweddle’s wife), W. H. Burnett, and their contemporaries, 
wrote in dialect so that even the illiterate Dales folk could 
read, understand, and enjoy what was written. They did 
read it—and do still—‘‘Margery Moorpout,”’ “Awd Isaac, ’ 
“Awd Gab o’ Steers,”’ “‘Ah’s Yorkshire,’’ and similar pieces 
were enjoyed over half a century ago, and are still enjoyed. 
They can be read by a Scotchman, or an Irishman, or, at any 
rate, the sense grasped—yet, whilst innocent of "all ‘artistr 
and bewilderment of printer’s signs, who shall say they te 
not pure dialect? This, then, is another point I would fike 
to emphasise—a goal the late Professor Moorman had in 
view and attempted in one book—a dtandard method of 
presenting dialect in print. Even in the case of the h d 
definite article ‘‘the,’’ there is most irritating and bewild nae 
lack of uniformity. My late father—and ORBEA 
allan Teo aa er—an I have invariably 
Rey cae ways used “‘t apostrophe” before the 
eee eS when the contraction was employed. I 
method, Thus uneee and y ne ee orga nyem ones scene 
and ‘‘th’hoss,”’ or as I h nd ‘‘t’hoss,’’ rather than ‘‘th’hoos”’ 

p ave often seen and heard it rendered, 


very 
stil] in demand 
be understood, 


a 


st 
ee 
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“te hoos’? and ‘‘te hoss.’’ Let us turn to m ! 
Yorkshire Glossary to find what he says regarding ate faty 
Ss the Q ler), 


He writes thus :— ae 
“The definite article is ‘t’’—'t’ apostrophe 
rule there are very few exceptions. Before ae 
it is almost inaudible ; nevertheless, it is always 
may be said, and with truth, that a perfect macy there. x 
definite article, both in speaking and hearing jt , er t 
advanced those desirous of knowing something epoken, a 
speech—rather more than half of their journey, Our f, : 
many people who are fluent speakers of our ce Roy, 
who read it, even when in printed form, with the ect, by 
difficulty ; others who can read it fairly well, bute test 
as understanding the dialect when spoken, might 
listen to a troop of Chocktaw Indians as two Onatheees Wel] 
old Yorkshire dames, when conversing freely Aas 
aS 


themselves. ’’ 
With this the Rev. M. C. F. Morris agrees in Vorkshiy 
(2 


Folk-Talk, in which he says :— 
‘The definite article should always be written t apostro h 
whether before a vowel or consonant, e.2., ‘T’airm’ e& 
arm), ‘t’hoos’ (the house), ‘t’bairn’ (the child). It is some 
times asserted that the article is omitted before a consonant - 
this, I venture to think, is quite a mistake; it is ay: 
omitted in classical Yorkshire, though frequently it js 
scarcely audible. Sometimes (and this is especially the case 
in the Holderness district), the ‘t’’ is softened to ‘d’,’ thus: 

| ‘Gan inti’ d’hoos’ (go into the house). The only exception 
to the abbreviated form of the definite article is when used 

before ‘Lord,’ as applied to the Deity. This shortening of 

the definite article is quite a leading feature in the dialect, 
and makes words which would otherwise soun familiar 
become almost intelligible to strangers. It scarcely needs 
any examples to illustrate this, for it can be seen at a glance 
that such a question of the tailor, for instance, as ‘Is t’wax 
i? t’windther?’ would hardly be understood by a ‘foreigner’ 
as the equivalent for ‘Is the wax in the window?’ Of 
course, the article thus abbreviated is much more clearly 
heard before a vowel or ‘w’ than before a consonant, and 
again more clearly before some consonants than others, 
thus, for example, it would be plainly audible before ‘f,’ ‘I,’ 
and ‘s’; not so plainly before ‘b,’ ‘m,’ ‘a,’ and ‘n,’ W ile 
before words beginning with ‘d’ or ‘t,’ its presence would 
not be detected except by practised ears, still under. all 
circumstances it is there, and in writing the dialect as 
spoken at the present day, it should neyer be omitted.’” . 
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‘action of ‘‘of,’’ so that it reads ‘‘o’.’’ This 
tten and spoken incorrectly by those who do 
taneously and naturally. There 
history of sport the name of 
not so very far from here. 
a considerable fortune as 
a bookmaker, and lived for some time at Oran before taking 
Fairfield, near York. Now every sporting history published 
describes him as ‘‘Jock o’ Oran.” Though the Yorkshire folk 
might and probably would, say ock o’ Fairfield,’ the con- 
traction before the vowel 9”? would hardly be used, and for 
ease of articulation, Jackson would be described as “Jock 
frev (oF frae) Oran.’ The. smoothness of our dialect 1s one 
of its outstanding characteristics. Frequently “on”? is substi- 
“or,”? for the sake of euphony and ease 

e, a Yorkshireman would say 


born at Tunstall, 


He was 4 farmer’s SOD, who made 


tuted for 
of expression. As, for instance 
“Think on on it,’? rather than ‘Think on 0’ it,’ though he 

fled ya,’ oF “Think on 0’ 


would say “Think on 0’ what I te 
them parcils.”’ 
ted definite article, the letter Sots 


Apart from the contrac 1 h 
has an additional interest in its varied sound. Frequently (as 
t the commence- 


mentioned), it becomes “th,’? or even BU SHa;? > Gl 
ment of a word. Thus tremble is as often rendered ““thrimmle”’ 


as ‘‘trimmle,”’ antieatreat  DECOmeS ‘““threeat.”’ Conversely 
“tas trone for throne, trepence 


‘4h? frequently becomes ° 

for threepence, trift-box for thrift-box, and so on. For such 

yariations and inconsistencies there is no rule. Districts, and 

even individuals in them, differ in their rendering of certain 

words and letters. Nevertheless, it would be possible for 
arrive at some Com- 


those who write dialect for publication to 
the untutored reader 


mon standard, and that the easiest for 
i it is, though books replete 


with Scotch dialect have a wide sale, and can be followed 
easily by those who have never been in Scotland, most pub- 
lishers are afraid to take the risk of any 
part, in one of the dialects of Yorkshire. They say that the 


pete reader cannot understand it, and is irritated by it 
pecatise he or she has had no means of education. The only 
ee Sees say the publishers, 1s that each successive writer 
oe He shire folk-speech seems more bewildering than those 
Wane gone before. | It is regrettable that such an idea 
rae ye and it is an undoubted fact that those who 
ee . me to preserve the dialect and who love it best 
ieee wee ess to blame. It is because of this lack of 
Eats oh moe ard, this chariness of publishers, this individual 
meat iting, dialect, that the scheme for recording dialect 
poken in many isolated districts by means 6 

of gramo- 
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phone records would be most valuable to posterity, | 
accurate and simple may be the printed word, it my, 
essentially lack the cadences, the emphasis, light i ay 
and vigour as uttered by, say, a Bilsdale, Farndale Bee § ade 
Rosedale, or Wensleydale octogenarian. To a great 
the printed word is a song without music, a frame 

the picture, however capable some of us may be in ae 
and generation in visualising the picture and subco 
playing as an accompaniment the music of the song, 
if I may be pardoned for filial loyalty, I have always congi@all 
T’ Hunt o’ Yatton Brig by my late father as being sidered, 
the classics in the Yorkshire dialect. I have taken a pagetae 
it to illustrate how bald it would appear to those who ca Tom 
subconsciously fill in the vocal inflections and natural unfo 


artistry of the speaker :— j 


““Thoo’s cum’d iv a hig, Ah knaw mun! Ah knaw 
Skrik’d oot au’d Nan, ez sha wagg’d her au’d jaw 
Sha war despert cross e’ed, whahl her snoot an’ 
chin ; 
Sed hoo d’ye ya deea, ti tweea teeath wivi 
Her naals tha war lang, an’ hump’d war her back, 
Sha’d lang beeany arms, wiv a heead leyke a : 
Thoff baith legs war bent, she war wick ez 
If sha cam leyke a snahl, leyke a wezil s 
An’ sha opp’nly traaded wi’ t’ divil did Nan. 
Sha maade nowt ti deea, when t’ young chap 
Bud sat wiv her han’s ti t’ glaw; 
T’ creckits tha chirpp’d, whahl sha | 
sang, Sees . 
An’ summat sha sipp’d at smelt 
Ez if it hed cum’d fra belaw. 
Ligg’d iv her lap war a gret 
A deead flithermoose dengl’d t 
On t’ heearthstan ther’ steead a gloori 
At t’ back ov her cheear a raven wa 
“Theear noo,’’ sha sed, 
An’ t’ creckits dropp’d 
Whahl t’ teead loup’d 


Sa ¥ 
Msciousyy 


Ti let’s ’a’e t? 3 ao 

et’s ’a’e raven 
’LI croak fer ivver | 
Teat wilispitaetom 


Se Les, 


5 


I] chirp oot ez well, 

‘at thoo diz tell, 

gam on wl jake 

sat on t’ crecket, 

ass he’d thowt ti wed, 
anuther, 


Johnny sed, 
‘“FHo'd thi whisht! 


T’ creckits 
Fer ivvery lee 
Deean’t try t’ 
Seea Johnny 
An’ pleeand t’ la: 
He'd ta’en up WV 
An’ a seeght mair 
Whahl Nanny shooted 


An’ hearken unto me, 
fer ti laam ‘em, 


Thoo’s set on 
Bud tha maun’t knaw ’at it’s thee. 
Noo, wad ta leyke ’em blinndin’ ? 
Ur him a hare lip gi’en? 

hing tha deea mun 


Ah’ve gi’en tha choice Ah’s secar— 
Ur wad ta leyke ’em wedded 
An’ pairted at t’ chetch deear?”’ 


after this illustration to another subject in 
h the preservation of dialect, it has always 
struck me that there are one or two not unimportant channels 
which have never been fully exploited and which would well 
repay those students who love to find words and phrases not 
included in most published glossaries. I refer to what may 
be described as the dialectical technical terms of the land 
and of sport. In both connections there are many words which, 
though in everyday use, pe not heardeim evelycayeCOUM CUS ss 
tion, ‘nsomuch as the occasions for them to be employed only 
arise at specific and stated intervals. Take the land. The 
moorland farmer, with his intaks, his black-faced sheep, his 
peeat greeaving,”’ his bracken-cutting, his flail still in use. 
He has quite a different nomenclature and set of phrases to 


ee brother agriculturist in the vale, who ‘‘greeaves’’ no peat, 
as no intaks, no bracken-stack, or stone walls, has much 
“set to’’?—that_is, approach— 


poe arable land and whose 

eae ae to be visited by a steam thresher. The very names 
5 Shenk at different ages, before and after use for breeding, 
eh ota oo) are of considerable interest and are as varied as 
ne See ea seektiegs tables, which used to be employed. 
words, tse some agricultural terms which are also dialect 
following Eee, not generally known, let me quote the 
SS EN) jolie from a note-book in which I have for 
and stock-breeders es words when mixing among farmers 


Passing on 
connection wit 


| 
ee 


—————————— << Ll lll TS 
2c 
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aching maturity. 


-ated after Te 
i.e., Ceased 


Bull-seg=A male ox castt 
Drape (or dreeap)=A cow which has g0n© dry, 
to give milk. 
Innear=The kidney of a beast oF sheep: 
Flames (or flecames) = The ins 
Geld coo or ewe=A cow oF ewe 
been spayed. 
east whic 


Hipe= The action of 2 b 
another by attacking if OF them 
said to “‘hipe’’ them. 


Kell= Really caul ; ‘the outsi 


d in phlebotomy. 


trument use 
or has 


which is barren, 


h consistently annoys 
with its horns. It is 


de layer of fat oP legs of lamb — 


Je have aunts 


or mutton. ‘ 
Poached = Ground into which the feet of catt 
during wet weather, leaving deep pockets. 
f the bowels amongst. cal 


Shoot, scour, scoot = Laxity fo) 

Stint=A word used in ‘connection with horse-breeding, an 
also employed in the sense of ‘gate 708 agistme 
except that horse “gated out”’ invariably 
to be paid for, whilst “stints” frequently refer to 11g 
of free pasturage 0 some common ground. — ‘ae pie 

Reggals=An old word for a ram. : est 

Swath=Old grass land or the po 


Wether=A castrated lamb of any age, ’ 
ation of unsexing is delayed till the ram 1S TOS 
” b « 


he is described as “‘an awd tup seg.” = 


These are just 4 few 
the distinctive terms for 
or calf ‘‘beeals,’’ 4 pig ‘‘yeyles oot,’ a 
‘owicker”” or “‘nicker,”” a noisy sheep-dog “‘y 
and ‘‘waffs on,”’ whils tee 
stick or ordered to 
shows displeasure by put 
before kicking), 1s said to 
in a horse’s manger are described as 
tive place between the belly and th > hi 
in a horse is known as “the lisk,’” 
to have ‘‘failed’’ or “tonn’d ti ac 


it has turned against. 
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the other hand, the swelling might be ‘‘nobbut wind-galls’’ 
yy too much work, particularly on hard roads 
A horse which has not been completely broken or trained, 
and which gets out of control and runs away, or kicks to 
pieces the vehicle to which he is yoked, is described as “'mis- 
tetched,””’ 1-€., mistaught. This is a serious ‘‘crab,’’ insomuch 
as a ‘‘mistetched’’ horse is liable to repeat the action which 
earned for it that damning description. A ‘treesty’”’ or ‘‘reested”’ 
horse is one which takes ‘‘t’reest,”” or what in other connec- 
tions might be termed as 


‘“tak’s t? stupes.’’? For a horse met 
tak t’ reest”’ connotes a refusal to move backwards or for- 
Occasionally this has arisen in the first case from 
«ower-loadening, ”’ sometimes it is purely temperamental stup- 


idity or sound common-sense when the load is too great. In 
either case a “(reesty, ’ OF “reested’” horse is not easy to Cure. 
Pardon, in his English Dictionary of 1778, gives ‘‘raisty’’ or 
“resty””? as being ill-natured disposition in @ horse so that 
he will neither move backward or forward when he should, 


also a surly positive, ungovernable temper.”’ 


“Then again in connection with horses, there is. the word 
“‘stalled,’’ as signifying satiated. The word, it is true, Is 
pretty generally used by Yorkshire folk to imply what in 
present-day slang is known as 4 state of being ‘‘fed up.”” A 
horse which is “ctalled’’? is one which has become nauseated 


by over-feeding and leaves untouched in its manger the food 
“Standings’’ are stalls in which horses 


the partitions being called «‘skell-beos.”’ 
Although in general use among agriculturists the term is one 
the derivation of which is not easy to trace. The late Canon 
Atkinson says: ‘There is no prehensible meaning in it,” 
whilst. Morris quotes the Danish ‘‘at skille’’=to separate. 
Other agricultural words of interest are ‘‘fauf,”’ “*heead- 
lands’”’; ‘‘swath,”’ “cwathes,”? and ‘‘breeds’” in mowing grass 
and corn; ‘‘lye’’ for a scythe, “Jag”? or ““jaggin” for a small 
load of hay or corn, “battens” for bundles of straw, ““dess”’ 
for a small bundle of hay carried loose from the stack. Stirk- 
hay is coarse and mouldy “ctack-boddums,’’ or hay which 
has had ‘‘a lot of weather.”’ Pig-corn is grain which is neither 


occasioned b 


wards. 


and cattle stand, 


“fit for the miller for malt, or horses, and therefore goes to 


the pigs. A mig-hole is a drain from a stable or cow-byre, 
and ‘“mig’’ is the liquid which ‘‘sipes away.’’ 


So one could continue indefinitely quoting terms associated 
ee ine farm and farming, but sufficient has been said to 
w that there are still channels worth exploiting and explor- 
ng in connection with ‘the study of dialect. 
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Let us turn now to sport to glance at a few dialegy 


sions, and thereby to illustrate another field fo, ,. XPreg 
Take ‘“‘rabbit-ferreting’’—one of the most humble beg Csear 8. 
sport. There are days when rabbits “‘bollt,”’ and da ncheg Of 
are ‘‘ower lownd,’’ when rabbits “‘ligs close’’ ; rabbit vhj 
“bollt hooals’? and ‘‘main hooals.’’ When they aoe S have 


and their intestines are removed they are said to be ‘‘p- c 
Pancheg yy 


. . . «é rer lz, 9 6 . 
diggin’ job.’’ Some ferrets are ‘‘ower keen and “ower fierce »» 
others are ‘‘neea sooart o’ worrkers at all, an’ good tj nose 


In fox-hunting there are terriers which will “‘feeace oy», 
which are ‘despert hard-bitten,’’ others which need “hard 
enin’ on,’? when put into an earth or drain, to bolt a fo, 
Some which will ‘‘waff, an’ bark an’ gern, but weean’t click 
ho’d an’ draw a fox.’’ Terriers are usually spoken of a. 
“‘tarrs,’? and are ‘‘game’’ when plucky and “‘caffy-hearteq” 
when the opposite. When they have been bitten they are 
said to have been ‘‘kissed’’; when they are facing a fox or 
badger and preventing it from going deeper down into an 
earth, they are said to be “Jayin’ at him,” or to be “‘baitin’ 
on him.’’ It is interesting to remark that except during 
cubbing, foxes are always spoken of as ‘‘awd,’’ the same 
prefix invariably being applied to badgers and hares, whilst 
country boys also speak of blackbirds, thrushes, peewits, as 
“awd blackies,’’ ‘‘awd throllies,’’ ‘‘awd teeafits,’’ and so on. 
Speaking of birds in connection with dialect, it is interesting 
to note how in various districts the nomenclature differs. In 
the North Riding, to take only two instances, the wood-pigeon 
is known as ‘‘stoggie’’ (i.e., stock-drove), “‘woody,’’ and 
‘‘cushat,’’? whilst plovers are ‘‘pewitts,’’ ‘‘teafits,’’ and 
““peewits.”’ 

Reverting, however, to dialect terms in connection ‘with 
sport, a small wood of no great age is ‘‘a plantin,’’ a wire 
snare is a ‘‘sniggle’’ or a ‘“‘snarl,,’ a hare, rabbit, a fox 
which lies down in some little shelter, more or less in the 
open, is said to have ‘‘clapped,’’ whilst openings in the under- 
growth in hedge-bottoms are spoken of as ‘‘smoot holes,” 
though the form of a hare in a tuft of rough grass in a. fiel 
is sometimes referred to as a “‘smout’’ or ‘‘smoot,”’ “smoot” 
really meaning concealment. Signs of foxes or rabbits (either 
tracks or excreta) are known as ‘‘trade.’’ Thus, on either 
being noted, one hears country folk say, ‘‘There’s been some 
traade here—there’s fresh feetin’s, an’ they’ve been traadin’ 
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at t’ ear h’s mou loys? Thi 2 
1 This doc s not mean treading | | 
t Ss LP jut that 


the animals referred to hz 
and using the earths. I have often heard the wv 5 
applied to the visits of a young man who is aieine: viens 

a bit 0’ trade gahin’ on atween t’High aexge pei Ae jere’s 
Young George has been soart 0’ smellin’ *oond Se agen =: 
bit noo!”’ Here we have two expressions Dea ae ve a gay 
realms of sport and used it rom the 
in the tooth,’ suggests ¢ 


ive in recent ti } 
imes been in the locality 


7 general conversation. ‘‘He’s a bit 
Ve the ore ' 
hat the person to whom the 


long 
description is applied is getting into the sere and yellow leaf 
borrowed from the stable, from 


f the many terms 
as an everyday idiom. As every- 


horse can be ascertained by the 
he period described as ‘‘aged.”’ 
e’s teeth—that is to say, the 
s from the dentures—tells its own ‘story. 
Another term in common use in the North is ‘‘rig-welted,” 

it n or animal which has fallen and is unable 
Strictly accurately, ‘‘rig-welted’’ means to 
have either fallen on to the back, or rolled over on to the 
back. This compound word is a particularly interesting one, 
though few who know it may have taken the trouble to 
analyse it. » ig a common North-country word for 
the back, and for a mound or hill. Thus one has ‘‘rig and 


» ‘in the fields which have been ploughed, and ‘“‘rigg”’ 
mon term found in the place-names of hilly districts. 
tree is the top-Spar of a building, an i 3 


“rigge 
back. We find a similar word 
the back, 


This is one © 
sport and the land, and used 
one knows, the age of a 

markings on its teeth up to t 


After that the length of a hors 


is a com 
The rigging- 
means to have fallen on the 
in the Danish Segara)” meaning 
parts of a field, etc., whilst ‘‘welt”’ 


Danish and means to roll over. The other 
chase meeting at which I was judging in the North, there 


was a farmers’ race, and one competitor, when asked if he 
had completed the course, replied, “No! My horse got rig- 
welted at t’oppen ditch.’”? To me this was 4 perfectly intel- 
ligible answer, but to the clerk of the scales it was as Sanskrit. 
Many other terms much more technical could be cited, but 
| must pass on from this very imperfect glance at dialect in 
relation to agriculture and sport to another matter. 


the highest part or 
also comes from the 
day ata steeple- 


eem to imagine that by consistently 
ild be found, and adding 


There are many who s 
missing out the aspirate where it shou 

should not be, they are 
The remarkable fact 


it as frequently as possible where it 

able to write as Yorkshire folk speak. 

in this connection is that not a few of those who are guilty 
tation are able to 


of this irritating and libellous misrepresen 
lect, but fall into grievous error 


understand and speak the dia 


i NT Te 
Sy 
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when they essay to put the folk-speech into black ang 


It is undeniable that Northerners when speaking ay, _ White 
regarding their aitches, but it is the inaccuracy a oo atelegs 
rather than commission which must be laid to thei; ES h 
Speaking naturally, without affectation, or what a Vane ge, 
man would describe as ‘‘talkin’ proper an’ moothin’ his tes 
the aspirate is rarely employed where it should not be, “Oia 

en 


when it appears to be dropped it is really there with a cons 

in front of it, and articulated so softly as to be almost inate 
For example, in such sentences as “How mich did ya ible 
on t’honey?”’ ‘‘They’ve hed a coverin’ 0’ snaw in ? Haminees 
Hills,”? “They fetched a leg 0’ mutton on t’teeable te 
wasn’t hauf deean”’ (i-e. cooked), ““Yon heifer’s due ti ogee 
0? Thosda,’”? the various aspirations are generally sounded 
though piano. Of course, in many words the difficulty ; 
overcome by substituting another letter as “‘yat’’ for wal 
‘‘yam’’ for home, “‘yams’” for the hames (which go on to a 
barnfan). In dealing with this interesting point in connection 


with dialect my late father wrote :— 


‘Tt has been remarked that the aspirate is almost 
unknown—so it is‘as a letter, but not as an intensive. The 
when misplaced by those speaking naturally, is 
d greater force. ‘He’s my henemy for 
doubt that the injury sustained is unbride- 
able ; such a sentence, however, holds quite a different place 
in grammar, to ‘Hi hallers taike shagar i’ my tea.’ The 


first example is Yorkshire intensified, minus any adjective, 


the first ‘h’ expressing or suggesting some such feeling as 


implacable, and the ‘hevver,’ meaning for ever and ever. 
The latter is the vile and affected speech of the upper circle 
of Yorkshire flunkeys and maids, who try to improve upon 
their mother tongue. It holds no place in our folk-speech. 
It is hateful, and is only indulged in by those of whom 
the old folk say: ‘When they start ti knack and scrape 
the’r tongues, what they say is nowther nowt nor summat.’ ” 


aspirate, 
only used to ad 
hevver,’ leaves no 


So itis a libel to mis-introduce aspirates into dialect whenever 
possible. Yet it is a common fault with those who attempt to 
write or give oral expression to what they imagine to be dialect 
—often mispronounced standard English which is far remove 
from our own Yorkshire language. In view of this, repre 
sentations have been made to Lord Gainford and the “BLB.C.,” 
calling attention to the fact that the greater part of the dialect 
sent over the wires purporting to be Yorkshire is either West 
Riding or not dialect at all. To those in the North Riding 
it is irritating, annoying, and unfair to continually have “arses” 
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for houses) grating on their ears, “‘baan’’ fot bound, ‘‘taan 
for town, and so on and so on. I say it is unfair to those in 
the North and East Ridings, because the speech of the West 
Riding does not represent that of the North and East Ridings, 

d vet as I have already said is invariably served up by 
enor’ and wireless. The “B.B.C.” asked me to. produce 
A native who habitually speaks the North Riding dialect, so 
that he may either read or recite by heart something my 
Jate father or I had written. I, however, submitted to the 
“BB.C.,” that it is not probable ‘that dialect would be 
hardly any more truly, faithfully, or correctly, spoken by a 
habitual speaker than by one who, like myself, has lived all 
my life among dialect speakers and knows every word, inton- 
ation, simile, inflection, and trick of speech. Indeed, the 
possibility is that the normally most broad-spoken villager or 
dalesman would be so self-conscious amid the strange environ- 
ment of a broadcasting studio as to be unnatural. You and I 
know how unconsciously dialect speakers do become affected 
and unreal when speaking to those whom they look upon 
either as their social superiors, strangers, or anyone likely to 
poke fun at them. I contend that under these circumstances 
it is probable that some of us might be able to give a more 
truthful exposition of our folk-speech than one what is termed 
“4 normal, natural, habitual dialect speaker.” Be this as it 
may, it is not mere prejudice, or jealousy, or even Riding 
pride, which makes many of us hope. that the North Riding 
will have its proper place given to it in the representation of 
Yorkshire dialect, and that the remainder of England will not 
be compelled—as it has undoubtedly has been—to form its 
opinion and judgment with only the West Riding speech 


before it. 


I am often asked how long I think dialect will live and how 
long it will continue to be spoken. Frankly, 1 do not think 
that, except in remote places and in the case of technical 
dialect terms in agriculture, stock-breeding, and other country 
pursuits, dialect will survive the time of our children’s children, 
That is, what may be described as conversational dialect. 
The odds and influences are all against its survival especially 
with the influx of slang and Americanisms. The intercom- 
munication between the Metropolis and rural England, the 
influence of schoolmasters, who are inclined not only to ridicule 
the vernacular but also country occupations, the ever-present 
hyper-sensitiveness of country people, who go in dread of 
being laughed at, together with popular slang referred to— 
all these are proving fatal to dialect. At one time—and 
within the memories of many of us who are only in mid-life— 
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old folk were caustic in their criticisms of those who and 
oured to drop their mother tongue and to substitute aK: fay. 
called ‘‘fine talking.’’ To-day it js the reverse, and one h Was 
parents deprecating the use of words and expressions wie 
they describe as “vulgar.” Quite recently a country ia 
and I called at a farmhouse, and the clergyman asked g ad 
of twelve how it was he wasn’t at school. The lad replied 
“Ah’s full 0’ caud ; Ah was howkin’ an’ spittin’, an’ rahvin) 1 
and coughin’ all through t’neeght, all wi’ gittin’ wet-shog,» 
To this perfectly natural and intelligible explanation, the mot : 
retorted, ‘‘Ree-ly, George William ! Ah wish you'd mouth 
wo’ds more properer when you’re a-tallcin’ to a gentleman, 
And that’s what seventy per cent. of the country folk gy 
trying to do—‘‘to mout i ) 
must it be that the gen 

know dialect as you and I 
odd stay-at-homes in the 
who will give them som 
lines written by my late father seem an app 


to this lament :— 


The words which fall from old 
May sound uncouth to ears ntaughi 
Their lips may curl and a look of sco 
Blind the eyes of those who ver sou 
The truth to know, for a tru ye, 
That words though rud: 0a 
Once loudly rang round the Wassail- 
“Or heard when minstrel sang” 
But now from kirk and court» 


_?Tis only round some 
<= Ee 
m 


other accomp! 


=~. 
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Doiksae bora, 22° deleted Exed, 

Amd By Giieined bearty ed, 

Te tree. I dedicat ti book: 

Ge & = Gmeies, pets: ook 

“) wee cose @° Beem” oft thr cht 

| BS seelbeeit, sterteeeit, Sekegit, 3t 

| Meee ay Beet fee” © an’G speech, which 


YORKSHIREMEN AND SCOTSMEN, 


aeeeteeveres 


SIMILARITIES IN DIALECT. 


That the Scottish language 1s one of 
“Yorkshire,” the Scandinavian element 
many directions in both, was one of the reasons u 
Mr. William Grant, of Aberdeen, at' the autummome¢e 
the Yorkshire Dialect Society, held in Bradford last Satu 
why lovers and students of Yorkshire Dialect shoul 
in the compilation of the new Scottish Dictionary on 
Scottish Dialects Committee have been engaged 


years past. . 


The methods adopted are very similar to_ i 
compilers of the New English Dictionary a d 
Dialect Dictionary. It is proposed to enlist vo! ut 
in the reading of books in the vernacular, | th: 
dialect words, and recording not only dialect v 
sions which may be found in print, but 
speech. In Scotland these compilations 
county by county, to supervisors, who | 
after their etymology and pronunciation 
experts, they will find their place in the Se 


briefly the work already don 
Scottish dictionaries, each 

in some respects inaccurate 
is to embody and supersede 
ios. parts. A grant tow. 
Carnegie Trust, but subsc 
in the preservation of d Ss 
to Mr. W. Grant, Ashfield, C 
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work of collecting from vernacular and other hooks is done 
for the most part in one’s leisure; it should be cultivated as 
a hobby, and it can be made a fascinating one, The est 
serious attempt to prepare an alphabetical list of Scottish 


30dleian Library 
tne 
from 


words was made by an Englishman. In the 
is a manuscript dated 1646, by Sir William Dugdale, 
famous antiquary, containing Scottish words taken 
Bellinden’s translation of Boetius and Gavin Douglas’s trans- 
lation of Virgil, with their English interpretations. Other 
scholars, including Dr. Bradley and Dr. Joseph Wright, both 
Yorkshiremen, have shown that the English dialects north of 
the Humber, and the Scotch, are descended from the old 
Anglian speech of Caedmon and Bede, and the literary records 
of the 13th and 14th centuries show that from the Don in 
Yorkshire to the Don in Aberdeen, the same language, Inglis, 
was practically in use. It is pretty certain, said Mr. Grant, 
that already dialect differences had arisen, and he supposed 
nll had noticed that it is easier to understand written than 
spoken Scotch, for the. simple reason that Scotch spelling 
represents an older phase of the language before some more 
modern phonetic developments had taken place. In _illus- 
tration, Mr. Grant recalled a lecture on Burns delivered in 
Yorkshire by a schoolmaster who did not know much about 
his subject, and who found that the Yorkshire audience under- 
stood and could quote more of Burns’s poems than the lecturer 
himself... (Laughter.) A very casual examination of the 
English Dialect Dictionary shows the Scotsman that words 
which he has perhaps cherished as peculiarly his own are, 
or were, known all over England. Mr. Grant said he had 
made a collection of 204 words of Scandinavian origin known 
in the Lowlands of Scotland but not including Caithness. Of 
these, 22 were known all over England and Scotland, 24 over 
the Dane-lagh, northern counties and Scotland, 117 in the 
north counties and Scotland, and 41 in Scotland only. 


Dr. J. Hambley Rowe presided and introduced a discussion, 
which ‘was taken part in by Professor G. C. Moore-Smith, 
Dr. T. J. Bonner, and Messrs. G. H. Cowling, Harald Bruff, 
W. J. Halliday, M. Frankland, and Glover Alexander. All 
were interested in Mr. Grant’s proposal. Mr. Cowling sug- 
gested that it was important to discriminate between dialect 
and mere slang, which as a rule had a short life. Whilst 
inclined to agree in part, Mr. Grant pointed out that some 
well-established words probably began their life as “‘slang”? ; 
careful discrimination would be necessary. On the motion of 
Mr, Walter Smith, seconded by Mr. Halliday, Mr. Grant was 
thanked for’ his interesting paper. 


————————— — 
=— 
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YORKSHIRE DIALECTS. 


PROPOSED GRAMOPHONIC RECORDING. 


By HaroLD J-- Lie BRUFF. 


ntly applied to the 
financial assistance for the purpose of 
to undertake a piece of work, which, 
so far as England and the English language are concerned, is 


an attempt to break fresh ground in a direction which has 
been neglected far too long: The Carnegie Trustees have, 
however, intimated that their programme for the next few 
years will not permit them to assist at present. 

osal is to obtain gramophone records of the 
kshire dialects not only for the purpose of obtain- 
d records of them, but also to reproduce the 
form that many at present obscure problems 
m can be investigated. 

is not possible in an article 


The Yorkshire Dialect Society rece 


Carnegie Trustees for 
enabling the Society 


The prop 
numerous Yor 
ing authentic soun 
dialects in such a 
connected with the 

To go into the whole question } 
like this, but briefly the objects aimed at are, as stated in 
the application to the Carnegie Trustees, as follows :— 
Securing in phonetic form the pronunciation of the 
xtant Yorkshire dialects with a view to the study 
of: (a) their relationship to Standard English, and (b) the 
inter-relationship between the various dialects. 

>. Preserving specimens of the present-day forms of 
Yorkshire dialects in order to obtain data on which it would 

th future records) to determine 


be possible (by comparison wi 
the factors that govern the changes which take place in 


our dialects. 

If the recording of dialects by means of the gramophone 
could be extended to include English dialects other than 
Yorkshire, such records would materially assist in solving 
the wider question of the inter-relationship of the varieties 
of speech which represent modern English. 


its 
various e 


2] 


r ¢ 


Probably most people, when 1 
of the lind ol! gramophone rec 
recites a piece of dialect verse, reads 
or tells a funny tale in which generally mpc 
The records which the Yorkshire Dialect Society or 
make are not on these lines. 


TC 


Previous endeavours in this direction have 
the purpose of trying to preserve eh rething of th 
which are rapidly passing away- The earliest and : 
attempt was the records taken by the late Professor 
of Leeds University, on a dictaphone a year or 
his death. These records were taken Tee 
Yorkshire folk, and were at the time as as 


to produce them, but repeated use has wo 
such an extent that to-day the records are a 
transfer them satisfactorily to more permanent cylinders 


: t present to be possible. Te 
discs does not appear 4a , gee eae 
a pity that this is the case, Ithough they would not 


because, a! : ; 3 
have served the purpose of the Yorkshire Dialect Society, they 
would have represented genuine Yorkshire iolk SEES It is 
an interesting fact, that amongst those old Yorkshire bodies 

d a record, the mother oi 


of whom Professor Moorman secure ‘ ¢ 
This record was recenuy 


4 well-known public man was one. ‘ 
transposed, and years after his mother’s death this gentleman 


again heard her voice. 


D fede 


Oo See St 
mmo oO ¢ 


' 


Concerning the objects aimed at, as stated above, the utility 
of the work may not appear to justify the expenditure of 
what represents a great amount of time, thought and money- 
However, the fact that a considerable number of eminent men 
have recommended the undertaking goes to show that there 
is a good deal more behind the scheme than appears on the 
surface, The petition to the Carnegie Trustees was thus 
subscribed to by such eminent men as His Grace the 
Archbishop of York, Sir William Worsley, Bart., Sir Edward 
Brotherton, Bart., the Chancellors of the Universities of Shef- 
field and Leeds, the Principal, University College, Hull ; 
likewise, on behalf of the British Academy, by Professors Sir 
Israel Gollancz, Drs. Joseph Wright, and Chadwick, Professor 
Cecil Wyld, Oxford; Professors J. D. Jones, A. E. Morgan, 
a G. C. Moore-Smith, Sheftield University ; Professors 
Meee a aeons and E, V. Gordon, Leeds University ; 
bation e owling, newly-appointed Professor of the English 
one aie te the University at Melbourne; Mr. A. E. 

- others Ths Weer sset to the Board of Education, and 
3 ist, as it is formidable, though not exhaustive, 


ene 
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shows that there 1s 70 doubt 10 the val eae ag best able 
to judge on this subject, as to what ! ally amounts to jy 
linguistic study. 
How is this phonetic surve 
place it is propose to select a S 
rlof proverbs OF 2 aS 
: ords familiar to dialect 


aumbe ate 

iti LO I C s al 

sition as to re presel : é 
I Seen faprosc. OF the like will first 


ard English, by what will be considered 
modern Englishman, and will be 
““Pundamental Text or Texts,” as they will 
i ties of speech in York- 
xt or Texts will 
ar dialects which 


compo 
speakers. 
be prod 
to represent ¢ 
known as the 
form the fundament upe S ier amental Te 


shire will be based. ; 
nslated into t 


then be carefully tra veh 
are to be recorded, and when the translations have been 
petent judges, one or more natives from each 

hildhood have used these 


approved by com 
der review, 
Il be chosen to rec 


who from © 


ord the translations of the funda- 


district un 
dialects, W 


mental text. 
hat a difficult task 


From the preceding it will be realised W 
n the objects sous” The first and most 


it will be to attai 
ill be the choice of the Fundamental Text 
hough bristling with diffi- 
leave room for 
he work a committee 


a diversity of opinion. ; 
has been formed, the members of which have been appointed 
by the Chancellors of the York i 1 
staffs and by the Yorkshire Dialect Society’s Council. 


In conclusion, just 2 few words as to what precisely are 
the fruits it is hoped this labour of love will yield. When. 
the records are complete, a number of each record: will- bess 
placed in hermetically sealed boxes, which will not be opened 
for a number of years. It is suggested that the intervals be 
Zines Omande LOOmY CIS: When they are opened, the same 


Fundamental Texts will be rendered in the dialect of the 
particular district at that time, and compared with the render- 


ing of to-day. It will then be ascertained what changes have 


taken place in the interval, and knowing the conditions under 
district during the 


which the people have been living in that 
y to determine 


successive periods, it should be possible eventuall 
what are the at present quite unknown factors which influence 


| 
| 
| the form of speech. 


We speak of livin d E x oe Bete 
was an organism. ae dead languages as if a lang 


wage 
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a terms, however, accurately describe the actual state of 
pe ike all organisms, languages are subject to evolu- 
thing’ Peas; the gradual development of present complex 
{ion 5 o earlier and more primitive forms. This process 

Bere, of slow growth, but must be subject to certain 
ho other words there are factors which determine 
particular form of speech will develop. 
can be little doubt that, for instance, 


i f : 

of thes¢ production plays an important part. 

ndency is to simplify sounds and minimise the effort 

ie roduce 4a particular word. When the word 
of effort again plays its 


ntence, enonomy ) 
ound so that it will fit into the 


ak in the sonority, the so-called 
72? A little observation will soon convince one 
at go to make up a word are not 


sounds th { 
hen the word 1s used separately and when 


CE aS th other words. 
me know, however, hardly anything about these laws, but 
: We a discover what are the governing factors we should 
if we < ean whereby we should be able to adapt our 
have ae so as perhaps to be able to convey ideas more direct, 
an eh finer shades of meaning, as well as be able to make 
ae beautiful in construction, dignity and sonority. 
But there are other and equally important questions which 
tion, which will throw light on many 
if we had a complete 


Jaws; ‘ch direction a 
actors there 


art of a SCI 
may modify the s 
cause a bre 


uite t 


require immediate atten 
aa obscure problems. We could then, 1 © 
1 tect records, lay down the English language phon- 


series of dia 


etic-geograp y Prof. Moorman plotted 


the word “‘oven,”’ which would give us some very interesting 
results, results which may help to solve the problems connected 

with the Scandinavian settlements in these isles. 
The country which to-day has done most along these lines 
imbued with an intense sense 


is Norway. This small nation, 
of nationality, has set out to re-cast its language, and they 
hope eventually to succeed in producing a form of Norse 


which will be ‘vhat their ancient language before their union 
with Denmark some 400 years ago, would have developed 
into, if it had not been affected by the influx of Danish and 
German terms and forms of speech during the period of 
Bash dominion. It seems a herculean task, and doubtful 
es seccespeput even after only a few years the effort has 
eae a profound change in their language. To assist them 
rie ek as the Norwegians have recorded the majority of 
ae ne S, intending to use the records on the lines now 

posed by the Yorkshire Dialect Society. 


hically similarly to the wa 
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The Norwegians are, however, not the only people wh 

have realised the importance of this study. Thus, for instance. 

before the War, the University of Berlin secured gramophone 

records of the Somerset and Devonshire dialects. France ant 
elj as Soviet Russia amongst 


even poor little Austria, as wel 
others, are all busy unravelling the tangled skeins of their 
indicated. 


dialects phonetically as 


The importance of the subje 
realised when one knows tha 
London University some years 8° . 
one of its most able men, Prof. Danie 


of negro dialects ! 


With the inability of 
way at present to help t 


language study along, the question a : 
4 move on in spite of this set-back. In reality, this question 


does not only concern the Yorkshire dialects. It is an inquiry 
which should embrace every branch of the English language, 


from the Standard English of England to-day to South African, 
he English of every cornet where our lan- 


cluding the American English, which to-day 
i urs about the year A.D. 1100, 
with the difference that t m is on a vastly bigger 
scale. Will they make a better job of it than we have done, 


one wonders? 


ct may perhaps be even better 
t for commercial reasons the 
sent out to West Africa 
| Jones, to make records 


the Carnegie Trustees to see their 
his important branch of the English 
rises, how one can get 


rt of the position is, that the genuine 
fluenced by the language reformers let 
loose in our schools, die off rapidly. To wait for assistance 
from the Carnegie Trustees will mean a yearly depletion of 
the recorders—even 0 ’t live for ever. 


Yorkshiremen throughout t 
tunity now of showing in a practical way their pride in their 
old “heame’’ by supporting the Yorkshire Dialect Society in 
their endeavours, and sending subscriptions to Miss Allison, 
honorary secretary, Yorkshire Dialect Society, 36, Clarendon 
Road, Leeds. : : 

A subscription list is enclosed for the benefit of donors. 
Although the scheme has only just been launched, we are in 
receipt of the following subscriptions, which we acknowledge 


with sincere thanks :— 


The most serious pa 
dialect speakers, not in 


pees, 
Professor Joseph Wright, LL.D. .. ... 10 10 O 
Miss L. H. Allison SVS Pa LO) 
Mr, F. A, Hydej< My Avaatnnt Geerene conn teen ORNS 
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DEPPER, AWD MARE. 


eooeeecerrre 


awd ’osses, young fellow frev "UII? 


Hev I ony 
Thoo’s willin’ tae buy ’em? Gie value i’ full? 
I ha’e yan, i’ this paddock doon here, 
Coom, Depper awd meer !”’ 


Why yis, 


Cohup, then! Coom on, then! 


No, she dizn’t coom gallopin’, bud then, you see, 
A mare’s a bit wankle-like, tonned twenty-three. 
Thoo’ll mebbe not be quite sae frisky thisen 
When thoo’s seen thi great grandsons grow up 


to be men! 


I tak for her? Why noo, she’s fat, 

u give a bit extry for that, 

Il tell tha, thoo’ll not buy that meer 
an’ bids me fra noo tae next year ! 


Weel, what will 
An’ they tell me yo 
Bud ah might as we 
If thoo stands there 


‘ad when I com’. upo’d place 
i’ shaft, pole or thrace. 


She was t’fost foal I 
lied, scruffled an’ 


An’ fost she’s been allus, 
She’s ploughed, drilled an’ harrowed, ro 


led, 
An’ mothered Beaut, Boxer, Prince, Cobby an’ Ned. 


If threshin’ machine gat stuck fast on its way 
Young ’osses wad plunge, rahve an’ tew hauf o’d day 


pus afoor it gat shifted, it allus was “Here, 
way thoo gans, Thoddy, an’ fetch us t’awd meer !”’ 


meee stacks was 0’ fire, afoor motor-car days, 

Bees oresaie Driffield when t’spot was ablaze, 

ie He d, ditch an’ hedgerow for t’gainest way doon 
ed buildings, an’ hoos an’ three pikes, I'll be boon 


ee 


—— 


When t’misses took badly, when t’babby was born 
Twas a life an’ death jonny for t’doctor that morn. 
| An’ though she’d been workin’ at t’plough all day lang 
T’meer galloped as tho” she knew Summat was Wane 
g, 


nor a jerk on her rein 

She went like a whirlwind an’ flew back again 
| Wi? t’doctor an’ nuss, just 1 time tae save life— 
Aye, Depper, 1 owe thoo baith dowter an’ wife. 


Wi? never a whip, 


On friends ’at’s sae faithful we doan’t turn wer backs 
st) 


Nor send ’em for slaughter tae’d foreigner’s axe, 
Nor let ’em be worked tae their death across t’sea, 
Wheer nivver a Yorkshire voice shouts ““Wahve’’ nor 


“Geelle 


No, noo ’at she’s neither young, bonny nor sound, 


She awns t’lahtle paddock, it’s pensioner’s ground, 
An’ stall 1 yon stable, hay, beddin’ an’ corn, 
Ah reckon she’s addled a spot of her awn ! 


An? when the day lomes. ‘at we do ha’e tae pairt, 
She’ll gan in a way ‘at'il not brek her hairt, 

An’ t’land ’at she’s worked on an’ loved twenty year 
At last’ll lig leet on my faithful awd meer! 


FE. Austin Hype. 


_—— LL << 


REVIEWS. 


‘A NEW GLOSSARY OF THE DIALECT OF 
HUDDERSFIELD DISTRICT,” by Walter E. 
F.R.Hist.S. (Oxford Press), 12/6. 


Mr. Haigh tells us that he had two main object 
the Glossary of this district: 
of the dialect-words use 
of last century ; and at the same time t 
by phonetic spelling the pronunciation both of these w 
of examples of their use in the common spe 
seventy years,” and secondly, to demonstrate the 
origin’’ and “worthy lineage’ 
chapter 1s valuable from the standpoint of enabli 


to get the utmost out of the exc 


The author does not regi 
accurately as he imagines. 
the speech into: its component par 
speaker never uses the vowel in S 
Haigh would have us believe 
as it did in Standard English 
nounced much as it has been for a thousan 
a little further forward in the mouth. 
first element of the diphthong in St.E. fine [fain]. 


The vowels of bog and bod 


ster 


are identical. 
from the statement on IP BAG 
the gl- pronounced as dl- in this dialect” 
unknown here. This is far from b 
omenon (like that of the related one of -kl- 
very complex. It is sufficient to say 
speakers it occurs medially and finally a 
hardly at all. Moreover, the explosi 
the ‘‘g’’ position than the ‘‘d.’’ 
The standard phonetic symbols 


Haigh’s purpose of scientific accuracy 
hybrid system, and would have been as easy to read. 


s in compiling 
“‘to record as many as possi 
d in it since at any rate the beginning 
o record accurately 
ords and 
ech of the last 
“ancient 
* Of the dialect. His introductory 
ng the reader 


ellent glossary that follows. 


the dialect vronunciation as 
In the first place, his analysis of 
ts is faulty. .The dialect 
t.E. glad [gled| as Mr. 
(P. xix) ; O.E, a never became 2 
(P. xxvi.). This sound is pro- 
d years, perhaps 
It is very close to the 


One would imagine 
o>. “Words with initial gl- have 
that initial gl- is 
eing the case. The phen- 
becoming tl-), i 
here that with some 
s well, and with others 
losive is bi-lateral and nearer 


would have served Mr. 
far better than his own 
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not entirely consistent in spelling: 
aurs (horse), should be compare with ive as 
horse). The above remarks may pier Ue oe se allowed 
kind of criticism that could be made if eadid wieee, of 
In the Glossary itself we Ee ie paper aiiecdlot <i 
The words are amply Ilustrated by Spacek ind be ts lig that 
do full justice to the wealth of express! Petey of villa pag 
The reader gains an insight into the charac ee ee life 
in mid-Victorian and later times not to pe ee H He ee 
and with such vividness, i 2s eiaeillele Pic, 
etymologies. He is determined ie 1 aaa that 
this dialect (like others) has passed : Ee Ou Samer Mii Epa 
eoiaas worthy lineage 


tions of regular developmen 


therefore as standard English itself. 
foreword to this book, says, 


his collection is its fulness.” 
hensive, but the reader must not 
; even contains all the common 
Haigh gives US and, end (older 
dz this minnt. He is 
d the plural, of the 


Thus ats (ice), and 
ys in teu-in ors (towing 
i rf 1 db 
illustrating the 


his 


ina valuable 


Professor Tolkien, A 
e in t 


“The special value that I se 
The Glossary 1s very compre 
think that it is complete, © 
words and meanings. r. 
form), a hand : Thi gu wesh them en 
quite at sea here: end 1s the singular, ¢” a ; 
same type aS man, men. We have here. a orse oa Ae 
O.N. hond, pl. hendr. The pl. ends cited, 1s ana ogically 
formed (if heard at all). ink should be to sleep, as 
in Chaucer. A eecondetoumof 2ptU es eprem, and of gernzt, 
genet ; pesides thressl (threshold) we ought to sce threskld 
from O.N. preskéldr. There is no mention of et, meaning 
from, as in té it @t mi ( _ fre )5 of femesle (St.E. 
famously), meaning first rate, asin’ 2 gerin on femesle nes (he’s 
getting on first-rate NOW) 5 of jeles, meaning | afraid,’’ as in 
‘Aum jeles et il nive kum ((I’m afraid that he jl never come). 
in addition to the usual meanings of St.E. jealous. Body keeps 
its meaning of person aS in wg 6 vera naus bode (she’s a very 
nice person). Instead of ‘What could one do?” the phrase 
ie “‘Ueet kud « bode du?” Stop does duty for ‘stay’? : 1 men 
stop a wik « tu (he must stay 4 week or two. In such cases, 
speaking generally, there is preserved in the dialect a former 
usage not preserved in the standard language. Very interesting is 
is the meaning whilst of ti in such phrases du it til i’z te (do 
it whilst he is here) ; waul and til are interchangeable in many 
cases. It is a pity that the author has not come across kel, 
meaning “4eft,” used in the expressions kei neiv (left hand), 
ket-bokt (left-handed), and kei-boki (a left-hander, as at cricket). 
This is the O.Dan. kei, and occurs in the fourteenth century 
i at None the most recent editors of which state (errone- 
y), that “kay [is] found only in Lancashire and Cheshire 


dialects.’ Knowledge of the simple verb lew liu in meaning 


‘a Scotch exclamation of surprise) : 


» 
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eu lit, to trick, would 
ficulties with the latter wore | 


forms of the definite article; bu 
mero 


co-extensive with 1 
Haigh’s et) mological di 
(the) are given as the 
yery common form t, th [tp], where the explosive : 
onding spirant, used before vowels is left out. We 


the corresp ; SP ( 

are only given wiggin, the mountain-ash, but wikin is equa 

C i . c ‘ ; | > 
the tree being frequently called qwikin ber tri. 


common, 
Forms like 
stone) may t 
iether (ladder), 


blaegin (blackberrying) and Roggin-stwen (Rocking- 
hrow light on the wiggin form: Keekwmber, with 
is relegated to an appendix of Modern English 
Words. Why, it is not clear. Leather has as much right as 
feether or blether to be in the glossary proper, and keekumber 
has an interest of its own in that it corresponds to the one-time 
St.E. pronunciation [kaukambo] ousted by the present one 


[kiukambo]. 
zendin deserves mention. A number of boys 


ord bresb 
ee long rope rush after anybody who happens to be 
bout and effectively make a capture by running round the 
sitet: The origin of this (and incidentally of the game) was 
when an elderly gentleman let fall that his mother 
made clear 2 that he had played at 


alled the pressgang presgeng, 
hpesgengin; but his son (to the father’s surprise) at bres- 
5 


hendin. A reference to the Glossary will show that press, 
and that bend is the dialect word for strong cord or rope. 


ther words that might have appeared the following 
ornless, applied to cattle; such a 


cow is termed « pole or pold en): gli (to turn both eyes 
inwards, in some a defect of vision; to squint is not the same 
thing): Rover (to recover, as from an illness): tregil (an ill- 
kempt or bedraggled person) : lengl, opl (to fetter animals, 
usually sheep ; St. E. to hobble used transitively): driuin (a 
done), besides druen recorded: obl (a haycock): leg (any flat 
piece of wood about the size, say, of a barrel-stave): ruend 
(roan): grezild (dappled, usually a dark roan): suin (glum) : 

c.p. hech! 


ek! (the commonest substitute for hell! also ekfaur, 
bot (to roar or shout): 


ali boi (a brown woolly 


to rekindle (intrans.),— 
est « 


Amongst 0 
may be mentioned: pold (h 


rik (to twist,—the ankle for instance) : 
caterpillar found on moorland): gét ( 
of a fire that is nearly out, ‘Cuil it gét thinkste?’’): 
jeerem (out of order, out of gear): tw en thru (to and fro): 
a4 (me,—in phrases like ‘‘giv it ez’’): izes (his, pronominally ; 
as “it’s izes’): kumer-in (one who comes in literally). This 
word tells more about the character of the inhabitants of this 
district than any other word. It refers to one who has come 
pen district and settled down, Such a person is ‘‘ekumer-in”’ 
© the day of his death, and after. There is no such thing 


= 
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as naturalisation ; a generation OT two ao it was conside 
elowerin’? for a man to marry ce emmner-in- Things ha 

. : : ) ti fiat? 1 
changed considerably since eneny puke | ener in’ is still a 


vigorous word. 
one or two words that 
aid that the word 


It might be added 


A few remarks may be made on 
do appear in the Glossary: Of yedli it is S$ 
is used only near the pore Lancashire. : 
that even here its use is and the speaker 'S conscious, 
as a rule, of using a Lancashire word, it is ve kumer-in. Lop- 

ast participle lopperd 


per means “‘to curdle,’’ “to clots the BAS. 
has also the further meaning of filthy. Swil, to burn, Is also 
it is most frequently employed in 
illegal), 


used transitively ; in fact, L 
the phrase ‘tu swil # rele uns Proce (now 
consisted in putting “« ie”? (a bundle of straw) up 
the chimney, lighting it, @ accumulated 
soot. The word nott, staut, and lief (2) 

tendency. Many dialect-speakers 
in pronouncing them ; they are not sure O 
them into liv, steet and nait as if they were 
and night. One who uses noit in the broad, will, when speak- 
ing ““fatin’’ always turn it into [nait]—‘‘We are at a night !”’ 
The cry given under Kollep-Mundt is not quite correct; it 
should be Pre-ye-déem-e-kolep . dém is now felt by some to be 
a verb meaning give. A form of benk (1), a bank, hillside, 
that is very significant, but which Mr. Haigh can be excused 
for not knowing, although it is used (or was recently) in his 
native village of Ombri, is bunk. The bank on which King 
James’s Grammar School stands, is known to the boys as ‘‘the 
bunk.’? This form is a conscious survival of the West-Midland 


type found also in mun (man). 


If the author has left out here 
have liked to see, he has also recorded phenomena that might 


have been omitted and no critic the wiser. Lhe plural tuin, 
and words like trof, troh, with the final guttural preserved 


are examples. 


der of 
rare, 


and there a word we should 


There is much material here for a philologist to exercise 


his wits on. Mr, Haigh is not a philologist in the strict sense 
of the term; he ts indeed an excellent philologist if to that 
word be given its bed-rock meaning of ‘ta lover of words.’ 
Some of our academic students of linguistics might do worse 
than read this hook, If they could manage to absorb a little 
of the spirit that informs it they would make better students 
of the English language. The general public will find this av 
entertaining book once the initial difficulty of spelling has been 
mastered—and this shouldn’t take long, The writer of it has 
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, y, ce ’ 
AUS Reh words, ‘‘a little new world of intellectual 
I 1 nd { ,’ and he must needs let others know about 
it. That is the real reason for this volume’s Appeararice If 
others ‘‘get smittled,’’ the author will be more ‘Han recbm- 
pensed for the labour and money expended in producing it. 


GEORGE TAYLOR. 


Note.—The abbreviations used above are: St.E. (Standarc 
English) ; O.E. (Old English, that is, eee saute 
(Old Norse) ; O.Dan. (Old Danish). For uniformity, Mr. 
Haigh’s spelling system has been employed ; standard phonetic 
symbols are in square brackets. : 


“WIRELESS AND SICK-LIKE,’’ by F. Austin Hyde (The 
Swan Press), 1927, 9d. ’ 

“THE PRODIGAL HUSBAND,” by Claudia L. Wood (The 
Swan Press), 1927, 9d. 

These two single-act comedies may be commended to all 
amateur dramatic societies and to lovers of dialect in general. 
They are lively, genuinely funny, and full of that downright 
“mense’’ that is characteristic of native dialect speakers. Both 
Mr. Hyde and Miss Wood have not only an eye for situation 
and character ; they have a feeling and affection for the dialect 
that make their characterisation ring true. There is nothing 
of that forced and fictitious idiom that disfigures a good deal 
of modern dialect writing. There is simplicity of style and 
there is economy of words. The shrewdness of the Yorkshire- 
man, his native wit, his humour and his canniness are all to 
be found here. Their appeal is not local in the least. Both 
themes are of general interest, and with slight adaptation of 
dialect, both plays are suitable for production anywhere, 

Mr, Hyde has lately achieved further distinction as the 

ompetition held by the Village 


winner of the First Prize in a ¢ 
Drama Society for the best one-act comedy suitable for 


village production. It is gratifying to know that we have 
with us, still, writers who are handing on the torch left by 
the late Professor Moorman. How he would have blessed 
the two little comedies under review! It is hoped that they 
will have a wide circle of readers, and that many societies 
will be induced to try them. They are a splendid entertainment, 


Experto crede. 
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‘“QUAAINT OWD KNARESBOROUGH AND OTHER 
POEMS,” by C. W. Eastwood (The Folk Press; Ltd.), 1/-. 
This ds a collection of verses written by a member of the 
Yorkshire Dialect Society, and dealing with a variety of topics. 
Mr. Eastwood is an enthusiast for his native heath, and sings 
the glories of Knaresborough with obviously sincere feeling. 
He is also a cricket enthusiast, and there are verses in praise 


of the county team. Mr. Eastwood is a facile rhymester, and 
of the song or recita- 


writes fluently. Most of the poems are 
tion type, but one can't help feeling that if the author was 
a little more painstaking and critical, he might produce lyrics 
a little less conventional in scheme and rhythm. The dialect 
is well managed, and it is interesting to find quite a number 
of East Yorkshire forms in what is otherwise unmistakably 
West Riding dialect. Transitional areas of this type are an 
interesting quarry for the dialect investigator. In this case, 
the occurrence of these forms may be due to the personal 
history of the author. We commend the book heartily to all 


lovers of dialect. 
SOUR _ Sa e 


“THE LEGEND OF THE WHARFE,” by J. A- Carlill 

_ Arthur H. Stockwell, ijwh)\y BGs 

This work is not written in the dialect, but as it deals with 
local legend and lore, it is of interest to dialect students. 
From the point of view of poetry, there is little to be said 
about the book. The versification is largely in the Scott 
manner, with a liberal infusion of conventional rhymes and 
phrases. Mr. Carlill, one imagines, writes with great ease, 
and the result is verse which it is no strain to read. The 
book will appeal to all who find magic in local tradition. 


> 


YORKSHIRE DIALECT SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY OF CASH ACCOUNT. 


PERIOD (15 MONTHS) ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1927. 


va Sed: | ‘ fs Ss. do 
By Balance, 30/9/26... ... ... 0... 7 6| To Printing and Issuing Notices for 
»» Subscriptions to 31/12/27... ... 65 58 2] Annual Meeting in November, 
», Sale of Transactions One O 1926, and Advertising same ... 3 1 6 
», Printing and Issuing Notices for 
Autumn Meeting in May, 1927, 
and Advertising same ... ... 3 4 8 
», Printing and Issuing Notices for 
Oo Autumn Meeting in September, 
ne 1927, and Advertising same ... 3 / es 
»» Lecturer’s Travelling Expenses 1 10 o 
», Printing and issuing Transactions 29 10 7 
», Printed Headings te Bree eG) 
», Expenses in connection with 
Special Meeting on Oct. 26th, 
1926 (Mr. Bruff’s pamphlet) ... 1 8 4 
»» Postages and Stationery ... ... 4.85 
», Bank Charges BS od O©I5 0 
»» Balance in Bank, 31/12/27 20k 2 
467 18 8 467 18 8 


Audited and found correct, 


January 3rd. 1928. E. F. KNOWLES. 


a 
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Askew, H., 23, Whitworth Terrace, Spennymoor, Co. Durham. 


ANCZ, M.A., Litt.D., King’s College, 


R.G.S., Bramham Old Hall, 


Haygates, Finchampstead, Berks. 
MID, IDECelby,, 


Kirkby Malzeard, nr. 


M.A., University of Melbourne, 


Baillie, Dr., Leeds University. 

Barbier, Professor Paul, The University, Leeds. 

Barker, E. Phillips, 426, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 

Barnsley Booklovers’ Club, c/o E. G. Bayford, 38, Eldon 
Street, Barnsley. 

Barnsley Public Library, Harvey Institute, Barnsley. 

Barraclough, John W. Furlane, Greenfield, near Oldham. 
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arrett, Stanley, 13, Sholebrooke Terrace, Chapeltown, Leeds. 
Ba Haroid M., Alderman’s House, Bishopsgate, London, 


ton 
Dee aC oe 
Corporation Library, Batley. 


Base William, Tapton House, Broomhill, Shefheld 
BeCe wb. H., M.A., The University, Leeds. 


wick > . ; 
Drieall, Edgar J., 54, West Street, Scarborough. 
Bi Mrs. G. Barnard, Westwood End, Westwood, 


Blae™ scarborough. es 

burn H., Schoo ouse, Melbourne, Derby. 

Blac spool Corporation Library (R. Hill), Blackpool. 

Bland, Frederick, 6, Kenbourne Road, Sharrow, Shefheld. 

Bloomfield, Rev. Herbert, M.A., Braemar Royal, Grand 
Avenue, Bournemouth. 

Bodenham, R., B.A., Wheelwright Grammar School], 
Dewsbury. 

Booth, Edward C., Penistone Cottage, Scalby, Scarborough. 


A. M., 14; Magrath Avenue, Cambridge. 

Free Library, Bradford, Yorks. 

Bradley, Jonas, Horton Croft, Stanbury, Keighley. 
Bramley, ©.) M.A., 6, Paradise Square, Sheffield. 
Browne, Rev. A. B., M.A., The Vicarage, Marton-cum- 
Grafton, York. 

W. W., B.A., 1, Balmoral Place, Halifax. 
Brufton, H. P., 49, Salisbury Road, Crookes, Sheffield. 
Burnell, W. B., Technical School, Pudsey. 

Burton, J. J-, Rosecroft, Nunthorpe. 

Briggs, Mrs. Alfred, High Croft, Hartshead, Liversedge. 


Box, 
Bradford 


Brown, 


Carlill, J. A., Colonial Chambers, Land of Green Ginger, Hull. 
Charlton, Professor H. B., Victoria University, Manchester. 
Clarke, Edgar S., Clarewood, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Coates, E. W., Cookridge Hospital, Leeds. 

Coates, Robert Carter, 13, Roundhay Mount, Harehills, Leeds 
Coates, Ewart, 13, Roundhay Mount, Harehills, Leeds. 
Cockin, S., Wood Rhydding, Ilkley. 

Columbia University Library, New York, U.S.A. 

Collingwood, B., 20, Consort Terrace, Leeds. 

Coward, John, 26, West View, Barnsley. 

Cowling, Harry, 10, Bradley Road, Silsden. 

Craven, Chas. W., 383, Spring Bank West, Hull. 

Crewe, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K.G., P.C., M.A., 
@ F.S.A., LL.D., Crewe Hall, Crewe: 

rosland, R. Wilfrid, Barmoor, Hutton-le-Hole, Kirby 
c Moorside. 

rossley, Arthur Riley, J.P., Falling Royd, Hebden Bridge. 
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Dawson, Frederick, Delf View, yam, via Sheffield. 
Dawson, H. T., 16, Headfield Road, Savile Town, Dewsbury 
Deane, Edgar E., LL.D., 6, Somerhill Road, Hove, Sussex 
Denby, Maurice, M.A., Ph.D., 20, Gaythorn Terrace, Clayton, 
nr. Bradford. 
Dent, William Dixon, Ashness, Grange-over-Sands. 
Denwood, Jonathan M., 72, Kirkgate, Cockermouth. 
Dewsbury Corporation Library. 
Dickenson, Mrs. L. G., 3, Layton 
Dodson, F. E., 40, Doncaster Street, Sheffield. 
Dowson, F. W., 35, Birkhall Road, Catford, London, S.E.6. 
Dyson, Fredk. P., 15, Albany Road, Sharrow, Shefheld. 


Drive, Rawdon, Leeds. 


Eastwood, C. W., 12, Park Avenue, Scarborough. 

Elgee, Frank, Shirley House, Commondale, Grosmont, Yorks. 
Ellin, T. R., Endclifie Holt, Endcliffe Crescent, Sheffield. 
Ellis, J. W., 5, Kimberley Avenue, Gt. Crosby, Liverpool. 
English, Dr. T. F., Lowbiggin, Sleights, R.S.O., nr. Whitby. 


Farrer, A. G. D., Beechcroft, Balcombe, Sussex. 

Farrow, Rev. John Ellis, M.A., Flaxton Rectory, York. 

Fawcett, W. H., Longroyd, Thornfield Grove, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Fisher, J. R., 7} Mill Hill, Pontefract. 

Fisher, Thos. M., Foyfield House, Darley, Leeds. 

Fletcher, J. S., Midharbour, Nutbourne, Emsworth, Hants. 

Ford, Miss Emily, The Willows, Adel, near Leeds. 

France, H., ““Westhelds,’? Mirfield. 

Fugill, Fred, ‘““Aysgarth,’’ Davenport Avenue, Hessle, E. 
Yorks. 


Goodyear, R. A. H., Cloughton, Scarborough. 
Grant, A. J., Dore Moor House, Sheffield. 
Grant, William, Ashfield Cults, Aberdeen. 


Haigh, Herbert, 119, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

Haigh, W. E., 13, Wormald Street, Almondbury, Huddersfield. 

Halifax Public Library, Belle Vue, Halifax, Yorks. 

Hampson, W., 151, Church’ Lane, Normanton. 

Hanson, T. W., 32, Southgate, Halifax. 

Hardwicke, Dr. G., Cliffe Grange, Snainton, Yorks. 

Harper, Josiah S., 18, Stanley Street, Normanton. 

Harrowing, Miss Helena, 2, Union Place, Whitby. 

Harrowing, Sir John, Low Stakesby, Whitby. 

Harvard College Library, U.S.A., per E. G, Allen & Son, Ltd., 
12, Grape Street, London, W.C.2, 

Hawksworth, Miss, 389, Crooke’s Moor Road, Sheffield. 
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Bee Sch SA Saeed Crooke’s Moor Road, Sheffield 
Henry, John, 7, Cumberland Mansions, Wes z Aves 
‘London, N.W.6. A cl ths 
Hind, Rev. J. W., Culling worth Vicarage, Bradford, 
Holmes, John, 9, Campbell Street, Crosshills, nr, Keichley. 
Hudson, H., 42, Shambles Street, Barnsley. = Nes 
Hull Public Library (W. F. Lawton), Hull, 

Hyde, Miss Muriel, 41, Eastgate South, Driffield. 


Jackson, F. G., ror, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Jackson, T. C., LL.D., Harland Rise, Cottingham, E. Yorks. 

Jones, R. Jefferson, M.A., Newburgh House, Woodlands Road, 
Darlington. | 

Judson, H. J., 56, Wentworth Road, Barnet, Herts. 


Kay, Arthur, J.P., F.S.A., M.J.S., 11, Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

Keighley Carnegie Library, Keighley. 

Kinder, Arthur, Oakmere, Halt Road, Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancs. é 

Knaggs, A. B., 2, Wonford Road, Exeter. 

Knight, Arthur, 3, Harborough Hill Road, Barnsley. 
Kristiania University Library, per Sigurd Petersen og Eistein 
Raabe, Karl Johan’s Gate 41-43, Oslo, Norway. 

Kungl. Universitets Bibliotek, Upsala, Sweden. 


Laverty, B., r1, Hilton Place, Potternewton, Leeds. 

Lawson, J. A., J.P., Elmwood Villas, Pudsey. 

Lee, Rev. Harold, M.A., 291, Wragby Road, Lincoln. 
Leeds Institute of Science, Leeds. 

Leeds Library Committee (J. Mitchell), Town Hall, Leeds. 
Leeds University Library (The Librarian), Leeds. 

Lockwood, Hallas, Grove Villas, Grove Street, Mirfield, Yorks. 
Lockwood, T. P., 85, Clarkehouse Road, Sheffield. 

Lodge, J., Hoyland, nr. Barnsley. 

Lyth, Dr. J. C., The Glen, Heworth, York. 


Mackenzie, Douglas Melville, M.D., Broadway Lodge, Petham, 
near Canterbury. 

Macmillan, D., F'.S.S., M.I.H., Walden, Sidcup, Kent. 
anchester University Library (The Librarian), Manchester. 

yee, Miss V., c/o Lady Ley, Lealholm Lodge, Grosmont, 

Maugham, J., Jervaulx, Middleham, Yorks. 

toni G., Alexandra Road, Pudsey. 

j,thers, James, Midland Hotel, Bradford., 


Maufe, Frederic B., Hanover House, Regent’s Park, N.W.S8. 
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McDonald, Mrs, C. G. A., 69, Showell Green Lane, Sparkhill, 
; Birmingham. ; 
Middleton, E., 40, Wostenholme Road, Sheffield. 
Middleton, H. W., 21, Albany Road, Sheffield. 
Mitchell, Miss S. E., 36, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds. 
Molland, Miss G. A., 157; Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 
Morrell, J. B., J.P., Burton Croft, York. 
Mosley, F. O., F.L.S., University College, Reading. 


Newboult, F. J., 17, Chesham Street, Bradford. 

New York Public Library, New York, U.S.A., per B. F. 
Stevens & Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, U.SyAu; per Br F- Stevens & 
Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 


Oldfield, A. B., A.K.C., Rydal Villas, Crawshaw Avenue, 


Pudsey, nr. Leeds. 
Ossett and Horbury Literary Soc., 
cliffe House, Ossett. 
Overend, J. W., A.R.San.I., Eccleshill, Bradford. 


c/o E. F. Lucas, Barrow- 


Parke, A. Irving, 3, Broughton Rise, Malton. 

Parker, G. W., 13, Vernon Road, Heckmondwike. 

Parsons, Ernest A., 10, Whitehall Gardens, Victoria Avenue, 
Hull. 

Pearson, Rey. J. Arthur, 4, Ella Rd., Crouch Hill, London, N. 

Pearson, Rev. V. W., Bodawen, Four Mile Bridge, Holyhead. 

Peckitt, Miss, Carlton Husthwaite, Thirsk, Yorks. 

Petch, Miss Irene, Howe Green, Kirbymoorside, Yorks. 

Pickles, John W., South Bank, Thornton, Bradford. 

Ping, A. Wentworth, M.A., St. Olave’s, Clifton, York. 

Powell, Robert, Sherburn House, Birkenshaw, nor. Bradford. 


Ramsden, G. T., J.P., M.A. Bramham House, Boston Spa. 

Robinson G. M., 96, Selwyn Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Rudd, R. H., 116, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

Sanders, J. W., ‘‘Eslaforde,’’ Selly Oak Road, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. 

Scott, H. V., St. Peter’s Grove, York. 

Sheffield University Library. 

Sheffield Corporation’ Free Library. 

Sheppard, T., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.A, (Scot.), Municipal 
Museum, Hull. 

Sleath, Mrs., Oakes House, Halifax. 

Smales, G. M., Barclay’s Bank, Ossett. 

Smith, Mrs., Chapel House, Grassington, near Skipton, 
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Smith, L. Pearsall, M.A., 11, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, 
S.W. 
th, A. H., B.A., Field House, Triangle, Halifax. 


Smi u 
Smith, B. Ey: Chapel House, Grassington, Skipton. 
Arthur, Kirkgate, Thirsk, Yorks. 


Smith, - 

Smith, W- A., B.Sc., Haworth, nr. Keighley. 

Snowden, J Keighley, 24, Auriol Road, West Kensington, 
London 


Snowden, Rt. 

ham, Surrey. 

Spen Valley Literary Society, Healds Hall, Leeds Road, 
Liversedge. 

Stell, D., B.A., Lees, Keighley. 

Stokes, J., M.A. M.D., 26, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. 


E. V., 90, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 
The Green, Featherstone, Pontefract. 
ote, The Mount, York. 


Teesdale, 
Thomas, Dr. W., 
Thompson, Richard, Dringc 


Tolkien, P 

Toller, Professor T. N., M.A., Lansdowne House, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

Tomasson, Mrs., 20, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 

Tomasson, Miss C. E., B.A., 20, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 

Towlson, C. W., M.A., Woodhouse Grove School, Apperley 
Bridge. 

Treliving, Norman, Reference Library, Leeds. 


Turner, Ben, The Homestead, Carlton Avenue, Batley. 


_ Umpleby, Arthur Stanley, J.P., Stationmaster, 
Unwin, Maurice E., 360, Mushroom Lane, Weston Park, 


Sheffield. 
Unwin, County Alderman Miss M. L. Hermione, JfolPo, 1G), 
Clarendon Place, Leeds. 


Wakefield, T., Cunliffe Road, Ilkley. 
Walker, Robert, Hawthorn Cottage, Gargrave, via Leeds. 
Ward, Miss Ida C., University College, Gower Street, London 
aon, D. C., 29, Bank Street, Sheffield. 
ae T. P., The Grammar School, Keighley. 
Wine E. M. E., 21, High Street, Spalding, Lincs. 
ih SES); J. Thompson, 3, Pitt Street, Barnsley. 
Wil; oe F., 7, Arboretum Street, Derby. 

ign ixon, A., Birley Hall, Wadsley Bridge, Sheffield. 
Wilson G. A., B.A., 12, East Parade, Sheffield. 
Wilson’ ey 27, Church Street, Ossett. 

» Miss, Education Dept., County Hall, Wakefield, 


Hon. Philip, M.P., Eden Lodge, Tilford, Farn- 


rofessor J. R. R., M.A., 22, Northmoor Rd., Oxford. 


Staithes, Yorks. 
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Wilton, Rev. A. S., B.A., Nempnett Rectory, Chew Stok 
Bristol. i 
Woodwark, T. H., J.P., 15, St. Hilda’s Terrace, Whitby, 


eeds. 
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